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The material for study to be re- 
commended for both artist and critic, 
is properly his own personal expe- 
riences and observations; if he feels 
pleased by anything seen or heard, let 
him analyze his pleasure, find its true 
cause, and he 'will then know how to 
produce the same pleasure in the minds 
of others, or at least as near it as his 
individuality will permit. This may be 
illustrated by the statement of one who 
had learned the " mystery of the sea," 
in — as nearly as possible — his own 
words: "When a small boy, I was rid- 
ing in a carriage, got sleepy, and closed 
my eyes, and suddenly thought tho car- 
riage was going backward, and looked ; 
n©, all was right; but, by repeated trial, 
I found that, with my eyes shut, the 
motion felt like the reverse of the fact ; 
the feeling could not be reasoned away, 
and puzzled me much. About the same 
date, while standing on a solid stone- 
and-earth wharf, looking at the waves 
passing, it seemed as if the wharf moved 
and the waves stood still ; reason could 
not overcome the feeling except by a 
mechanical effort of the nerves and 
muscle of the eye, and so perfect was 
the impression on my mind, of the 
wharf's motion that I stamped and 
jumped on the stones to assure myself 
of their immobility ; again I sought the 
' why,' and was puzzled. A few years 
later, a-going down the bay in a sailing 
craft, of scarcely perceptible motion, as 
I lay in the cabin almost asleep, I felt 
the sloop turn ; I looked, but there was 



not even a ray of sunlight, not an ap 
pearance altered, yet I knew that the 
sloop had turned ; I went on deck ; our 
course was altered several points, though 
such alteration involved no noise, no . 
change of the relative position of the 
parts of the vessel. The thing often oc- 
curred afterwards, but ' Why ? ' These 
feelings are as strong now as ever ; thus, 
when walking the street, if I close my 
eyes, I seem going backward ; when the 
ferry-boat starts it looks as if the piles 
of the ' slip ' were in motion, not the 
boat ; when asleep in my berth on the 
'Sound boat,' I always awaken with 
the swing around the New London light 
boat ; or, going the other way, get dis- 
turbed at Sandy Point, awaken fully 
around Throg's Neck, and am restless 
from there around the Battery. This is 
not mere habit ; it acts in the cars, over 
roads travelled for the first time ; and 
in all manner of conveyances, ashore- 
and at sea, whenever the mind is settled 
and calm enough to perceive the impres- 
sion. I have read no author who cor- 
rectly explains these things, but I have 
spent much of my life in a way that 
compelled me to be awake o' nights ; to 
walk the deck, in situations where books 
and newspapers could not disturb the 
action of the brain ; where the officers 
we saw little of, took all the care and! 
anxiety of navigating and commanding 
the vessel, and one's companions alt 
calm, unexcited like myself, invariably 
fell into similar trains of study, and their 
influence favored my meditation rather 
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more than the solitude of a hermit could. 
There — where I got the hetter part of 
my education, from the mystery pf ropes 
and knots to the art of architecture and 
laws of the ' fluents '—came up these 
things; memory supplied a plenty of 
material, and thought went to work upon 
it. The process was long, irregular and 
impossible to follow out, by any one 
who sees Barnum's burnt one day and 
reads of a murder the next ; such excite- 
ment wearies the nerve and confuses the 
brain ; but the result obtained was this : 
>■.. Suppose the connection between mind 
and matter to consist of a surface cap- 
able of receiving impressions through 
' senses,' but more [delicate and refined 
in degree than the impressions we work 
by in common life, the sense of touch 
being so subtile in this surface as to per- 
ceive influences more delicate than light, 
■even as immaterial as thought itself. 
This surface having throughout its ex- 
tent communication direct — but, inde- 
pendent of each other — with the mind 
proper. 

This surface receiving the impressions 
may be compared to the face of a brush, 
the connections to the bristles, the mind 
to the handle; then, if the brush be 
passed over any object, from right to 
left, the bristles, bent back by the object, 
•each and several exert a force pulling 
on the handle — representing the mind — 
rfrorn left to right, giving the reversed 
impression felt when moving with the 
•eyes closed. Again, suppose the brush 
held still, but something passed over it, 
-.the bristles are bent precisely as before, 
.giving the same impression on the mind 
which feels pulled in a direction the re- 
verse of the fact. This is the case of 
the wharf or ferry-boat, when the por- 
tion of this surface allotted to the ser- 
vice of the eye is not able to cope with 
the more subtile feeling of mere exist- 
ence ; for, with only a single object in 
sight the eye can tell that the distance 
ihetween itself and that object increases 



or decreases by the apparent change of 
size, but the eye alone cannot tell -which 
it is that moves ; with more than one 
object in sight the eye works an instan- 
taneous 'traverse table,' purely geo- 
metrical, demonstrating that because A 
and B hold the same relative position, 
and are trees and rocks, therefore 0, 
which changes its relative position with 
both, and is a bird, is the really moving 
article; hence when on the wharf or 
boat, and seeing only the water or 
wharf, the eye alone cannot decide 
which is in motion. Now, twist the 
brush ; the effect on the handle — the ' 
mind — will be a pulling by the bristles 
in a direction contrary to the reality ; 
but in this case, observe, the handle re- 
ceives an impulse in one direction, in 
another part in another direction ; the 
mind learns by experience that, in such 
cases of curving motion, the impression 
received is the reverse of the truth, as it 
knows that visible objects stand erect, . 
although on the retina of the eye they 
are represented reversed; this is the 
case of the vessel's turning." Now, of 
what use are such studies to the artist? 
Patience, reader, listen to him a little 
farther, for he " has been there." 

" Now, take the brush face up, that we 
may see our experiments. Carry a small 
object across the face of it ; as the object 
moves, the bristles are bent one after 
another, and although the object may 
be a point so fine 'as to hardly touch 
more than one bristle at a time, and will 
never be in actual contact with more in 
number at any one instant while moving 
than while at rest, yet, a bristle bent, 
requires an appreciable space of time to 
recover its natural position ; so that the 
object may pass over several bristles be- 
fore the first ones; recover themselves; 
hence, the impression on the mind is not 
lost immediately ; so that, if two points 
follow each other swiftly over the brush, 
the effect is nearly the same as if one 
continued line, of length a little more 
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than the distance Between the*m were 
held upon the brush without moving ; 
this is the natural line of motion, it is 
the reason why the spokes of a rapidly 
revolving wheel are indistinguishable, 
are a blur ; it is seen in the fall- 
ing rain ; it is beautifully illustrated 
by sparks and bright lights that leave 
strong impressions on the brush, the 
nerve.. The same thing is noticed 
by all the senses ; strong impressions re- 
quire time to fade, that is, for the con- 
nections between mind and matter to 
regain their natural quiet. Motion, then, 
may be represented by the artist by a 
line however short, and the effect on the 
mind be the same, or nearly so, as that 
of the moving itself would ; but the 
mere line may show motion towards 
either end ; therefore to give it direction 
requires something to call attention to, 
or to emphasize one end of it ; and any 
such attraction, either an increase of 
thickness, or depth of color, a crook, or 
cross, or dot, or any other mark in con- 
nection with the line, either by actual 
outline, or apparent relationship, will 
cause the impression on the mind of 
the moving of such dot, crook, or 
what-not, through the space shown 
by the line; and by the form of the 
line, whether straight or curved, will 
be shown the form of the motion; 
and, as nearly all natural or artificial 
motions are curved, so curved lines of 
motion please the eye best. "Water, in 
waves, requires that the artist should 
give motion, by lines, not blotches of 
color, spotty, or doughy, representing 
form without movement ; waves, spray 
and currents are in this respect more 
absolute and uncompromising than any 
other object in their demands upon an 
artist, for the reason that no man ever 
sees waves and himself both at once, 
stand, even apparently, perfectly still, 
and the effect of motion must be pro- 
duced upon the mind before the artist 
is approved. It is interesting to see 



how all things that grow take outlines 
that are lines of motion in the direction 
of their growth; thus, grass grows up- 
wards, the curves of its outlines are 
' fluents ;' the shorter part of the bend 
being the upper part, — true lines of mo- 
tion, and well shown in grain ; but, in 
drawing grass, the artist by means of 
littje dots with gradually diminishing 
lines from them curving downwards — 
each dot and line having upward mo- 
tion — drawn close together, and regular 
in size and form, gives a correct impres- 
sion on the mind uneducated; in ani- 
mals, the curves of the natural body 
show lines of motion. "We speak of a 
'swelling bust,' do we mean a case of 
actual increase of size ? By no means ; 
we only mean that its outlines are lines 
that produce the impression of upward 
and outward motion on the mind of the 
observer. Once while taking a walk I 
made some casual remark about 'that 
old horse' — an animal some twenty 
rods off; my companion, neither an ar- 
tist nor professed critic — immediately 
demanded 'How do you know that 
is an old horse ? ' ' Oh ! I can see he is 
old; can't you?' 'Yes, I can see it 
plain enough ; but, he is in good condi- 
tion, and does not move much ; now, 
how would you, as an artist, judge and 
draw him to he an old and not a young 
horse? ' I could not explain; but I re- 
membered, and thought; now for the 
result. In the young animal the growth 
is, from a low stature to a high one ; 
the tendency is up; the vessels, the 
membranous tissue, are firm ; the fluids 
tend to rise; the curves of the form 
take lines of upward motion ; the short- 
est part of the bend — that is the part of 
the fluent where the radius is the short- 
est — being the upper end thereof. In 
the full vigor of middle age the lower 
part of the vessels are filled as well as 
the upper, and the motion is stopping ; 
in old age, the tendency is downwards ; 
the membranes grow weak ; the fluids 
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descend; the curves of outline sag; 
and there is an apparent downward 
moving effeot produced upon the mind 
hy the whole contour of the object. I 
have seen an artist take a half-life-size 
profile of a girl about fifteen, and trace 
it, letting no line vary from the original 
to the distance of a sixteenth of an inch, 
yet crowding all the curves and lines to 
a little more upward motion ; then, take 
another tracing within the same limits, 
but crowding all the curves into down- 
ward motion, or rather to less upward 
motion. He preserved likeness and ex- 
pression, but changed the apparent age 
so that common people — that is, without 
'cultivated taste'— never failed to call 
the first, about ten years of age; the 
second, over thirty ; though, when one 
was laid on the other — being clear 
paper, this test was applied— those who 
had drawn much could scarce define a 
difference of line. In this case no shad- 
ing was used ; had there been, it should 
have varied as the line did. The artist 
who does not know the ' lines of motion ' 
is not fit to color photographs; for on 
the same photograph may be shown the 
' rising thought ' of the maiden in her 
first love, or the downward ' humility ' 
of the nun in her self-abasement, yet the 



colors and outlines soarcely ohanged, the 
difference is given mostly in the mani- 
pulation ; a difference hardly to be dis- 
cerned by the ' educated eye,' but plainly 
•to be felt by common folks. By these 
same 'lines of motion' the architect 
gives to his building any desired expres- 
sion or appearance, as in the old Gothic 
cathedrals the lines of the shafts, the 
moulding, and groining of the ceiling ; 
in. fact, all the lines visible on the in- 
terior, nine times out of ten have a 
strong upward motion, and the 'lifted 
feeliDg ' on entering these places is 
proverbial, even to the aid of supersti- 
tion, as being thought supernatural. 
The matter is simply and easily within 
the control of the architect who makes 
a building, room, or design, appear 
longer, or broader, or higher, than it 
really is, at pleasure, or vice versa, or he 
has not learned his trade!" The old 
seaman above spins his yarns without 
any end, and they tangle into every 
subject that comes near. The only way 
to stop them is by cutting; but he shows 
the manner of study whereby artists 
may easily improve their work, albeit 
he does not sell pictures; there are men 
who make a business of that ; leave it to 
them. 
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"October is the month for painted 
leaves. Their rich glow now flashes 
round the world. As fruits and leaves 
and the day itself acquire a bright tint 
just before they fall, so the year near its 
setting. October is its sunset sky ; No- 
vember the later twilight. 

"I formerly thought it would be 
worth the while to get a specimen leaf 
from each changing tree, shrub, and 
herbaceous plant when it had acquired its 
brightest characteristic color, in its 
transition from the green to the brown 
state, outline it, and copy its color ex- 
actly, with paint in a book, which 



should be entitled, ' October, or Autum- 
nal Tints ;' — beginning with the earli- 
est reddening, — woodbine and the lake 
of radical leaves, and coming down 
through the maples, hickories, and su- 
machs, and many beautifully freckled 
leaves less generally known, to the latest 
oaks and aspens. "What a memento such 
a book would be! You would need 
only to turn over its leaves to take a 
ramble through the autumn woods 
whenever you pleased. Or if I could 
preserve the leaves themselves, unfaded, 
it would be better still." 



